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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses some of the issues behind the 
current debate on nerit pay for teachers. A brief history is 
presented of performance-based compensation systems . The difficulties 
in arriving at a consensus on a valid definition of merit pay are 
pointed out, and examples are presented of various merit plans, such 
as master teaching plans, career ladder programs, or systems for 
teacher ranking. Arguments for and against merit pay plans are 
considered, focusing on the two major issues of the validity of using 
money as a motivator, and complaints against evaluation processes. 
Counterproposals offered by critics of merit pay are outlined and 
include such suggestions as across-the-board pay increases for all 
teachers, improvement of the work environment, and public recognition 
for doing good work. Reasons for success and failure of merit pay 
plans are analyzed and a brief overview of the status of current 
perf ormanced-based programs is presented. A description and 
comparison is given of three merit pay plans at the state level 
(Tennessee, Florida, and California) and three . at the local level 
(Los Angeles, Houston, and Char lotte-^Mecklenburg ) . Appendixes provide 
information on the effects of single salary and merit pay in 
achievement of educational goals, and the current status of merit pay 
programs in selected school systems. (JD) 
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Introduction 



A major public debate is under way. in the wake of increasing 
criticism of educational standards and an alleged decline in teaching 
competence, educators, politicians 5 and the press have all joined in a 
discussion of the improvement of teacher quality. One frequently proposed 
solution is to base pay on performance, or to award "merit pay" as an 
incentive to attract, retain, and motivate teachers. 

Never before has the question of rewards for exemplary teachers been of 
such interest to so many individuals. Three reports of recent national 
commissions on educational excellence recommend monetary incentives , and the 
President of the United States supports merit pay, A special Congressional 
committee i studying the issue, and the two major national teacher unions 
are softening their long-standing opposition and reviewing proposals for 
incentive programs. The public, according to recent opinion polls, favors 
having teachers' pay based on performance while many teachers firmly oppose 
the idea. Educators atf all levels, including state departments of educa- 
tion, state and local lioards of education, and local education agencies, are 
considering their positions on teachers' incentives. 

This paper discusses some of the issues behind the debate, reviews 
representative teacher incentive programs, and draws some conclusions about 
them. Commissioned by the Maryland State Department of Education, the paper 
is a descriptive synthesis, intended to provide information to educators 
involved in planning and decision-making about rewards for teachers. As an 
introduction to the topic, several quotations regarding proposals for 
teachers' incentives from recent task forces on educational quality are 
presented on the next page. 
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Representative Task Force Recommend at ions on Teacher Quality 

# r'CtLiY'icr, fr^yi the iaachinq profession should be increased and should he professionally 
cnmpetitive , market-Qenoitive , and per fojviance -based. Salary, promotion^ tenurr? , and 
retention decisions should he tied to an effective evaluation system that includes 
pf?pr review 30 that superior teachers can be rewarded, average ones encouraged^ and 

".fH>ov onas either improved or terminated. 

0 Mfu^trr fi'arhrrn -should he involved in designing teacher preparation programa-and in 
rupcror.'n'.ncj teachers during their probationary years. 

(A Nation at Risk; The Imperative for Educational Reform , The National Commiasion 
on Fxcclltince in Education) 

# rotates can provide for the certification of master teachers who can assist with in- 
in'rvice programs and induction programs for new teachers. 

0 strict can adapf^ and implement programs being used successfully in industry to 
'itnprotw the quality of work life and to raise productivity. 

0 lH::tvicts ffon oeek neu ways to recognize outstanding teachers. One such method is ^ 

ir) rn*eatc positions of resource teachers and rotate master teachers into those positions. 

( The Quest For Excellence , New Jersey School Boards Association) 

0- Express a new and higher regard for teachers and for the profession of teaching. 

y'?:}cynnn?^vi that even/' state and every local school district — with the fullest 
:>aTf:io: nation of ' teachers themselves—drastically improve their methods of recruiting, 
'vntyiing a^id paying teacher.'). This ijnprovement should begin wi.th schedules of 
I nachcr pay thai are nanpetitivr with pnij in other Jobs and professions. ft should 
nu-ludr r.r'hrlarshipn coul otht^r firumcial^ incentives to attract the most abh" p*.?ovlt'^ 
:r(;- t i-.ichi'Kf. ft. cMould foaiuvi' fhtayndnl incentive 0 for teach^-rs^ keyed to 
J.iffr'rhi.i vf 'iiporuiihilit ten cmd to filling critical needs in certain subject areas. 

W.: aivonqli/ recrymiend that each state crrate a "career ladder*' for teachers triat uiili 
hi Tr attral'L mid kctep outstojiding tcaahwrs. There should be changing^ ItmrJn of 
I'i'itporiribiHty, pay a>id status for teachers as thijy move through their rarcer-ts. 

0 ft'onf'd,) auaHty asfiur.-mce in education 

Wc recommend that boards of education and higher education in each state — in 
cooperation with teachers and school administrators—put in place, as soon as 
possible, systems for fairly and objectively measuring the effectiveness of 
Leachnrr, and reu)arding outstanding performance. 

We strongly re ccfrmend that the states examine and tighten their procedures for ^/ 
sn tec ting' not only those who came into teaching^ but also those who ultimately stay. 
TcjacherG who are having difficulty teaching— whether because of teaching .'^tyle, / 
subjcfjt -^natter expertise^ discipline or other problems — should be given all 
possible encoi^ragement and help to improve. « y 

( Action For Excelle nce, Task Force on Education for Economic Growth) 

0 h'i'tcmcicjl incentives should be established to reward outstanding teacher's arui to 
litate recruitment and retention of highly talented and motivated individuals. 
.1 r.'n.'iof'd foffi^H on exnr'llent teaching will help to restore the honor of che pro- 
i't!r.:\iftti — rm important uitangihle reward that has eroded in recent "^y ears . 



( MeeLinfi the Need Fo r Quality : Action in the South, Southern Regional Education 
IJoord) 

'•'hr tyo.ryliOid State Board of Education should create ranks for classroom teachers, 
with significantly different salary levels ^ in order to encourage superior teachers 
to rcnaiyi in the classroom. 

Ol.Cjl^^, _Re comm endations of the Commission on Quality Teaching . Mairyland State Board 
of Education) 
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The Use of Performance-Based Pay as 

On the surface, merit pay or a performance-based compensation, systein 
seems to be part of a simple, if controversial, issue. Teachers, advocates 
reason, perform an essential service to society; they should be paid what 
they are worth, and superior performance should be rewarded with extra pay. 
Despite its simple theoretical and logical appeal, the "pay for perf ordnance" 
I issue is quite complex. In practice, performance-based pay plans have been 
defined and implemented in numerous ways. The tasks involved in the devel- 
opment and administration of such compensation systems are complicated, and 
over simplification of them has frequently led to problems resulting in the 
failure to adopt proposals or to discontinue plans in effect. This section 
presents the history and definition of performance-based compensation 
systems and discusses the arguments for and against them. It examines the 
reasons for the success and failure of such programs and briefly reviews the 
current status of them. 
An Issue Wi th a History^ 

Merit pay is an issue with a history that has considerable impact on 
the current debate . Although several performance-based pay plans have been 
labeled as new, most scTiemes are hardly that. At one time, all teachers' 
compensation was effectively "merit pay" because teachers negotiated indivi- 
dually with a school district to determine their wages; there were no set 
salary schedules. Gradually, most school systems adopted standardized 

* Although performance— based or "merit pay" 
incentive, it has until recently been the 



is not the only type of teacher 
most commonly used. 
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salary schedules, partly in response to pressure to equalize the pay of 
elementary and secondary teachers. During World War I, a number of merit 
pay plans were discontinued because the average salaries of teachers in 
school systems using such remuneration fell below those that did not use 
merit pay. By 1940, most school systems had a standardized salary schedule. 
Interest in merit pay revived in the mid-1950' s with several states 
considering or adopting legislatior^ providing for performance-based pay. 
Merit pay use stabilized in the 1960 's at about 10% of the school districts 
before declining in the early 1970' s. A 1970 report- noted that 10 states 
had considered or carried out plans in the past 25 years. During the 
1950' s and 1960's, state task forces in North Carolina, Utah, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee studied the issue. In 1975, a Louisiana task force recommended 
that no statewide plan for merit plan be mandated, but encouraged individual 
school systems to operate them. Delaware, Florida, and New York legislated 
merit pay plans and abandoned them when they became unworkable. 
Defining the Topic 

An initial conlusion about performance-based pay is its designation— 
"merit pay." Much controversy has arisen in the past over compensation 
schemes that have been labeled merit pay. The term has been used to refer 
to almost any arrangement In which a teacher has received additional pay for 
doing better work or performing different or additional tasks. Although the 
term merit pay is used by both advocates and critics of performance-based 

remuneration, it most frequently is employed by those who view it negatiye- 

\ ' 

ly- Promoters of the concept\ have tried to find new labels for the idea by 
re£ining definitions and differentiating between ^*-jrit pay, merit ranking. 



Love, H.E. An identification of merit pay factors . Ed. D. Disserta- 
tion, Auburn Universityi 1970. ;/ 



merit recognition, and merit salary schedules, or' by calling performance- 
based wages something entirely different, such as commendation increments, 
pay for superior or outstanding performance, or pay based on professional 
growth. 

Performance-based pay is also sometimes embedded in plans for differen- 
tiated staffing entitled master teacher plans, career ladder programs, or 
systems for teacher ranking. Currently, it is these plans, .ones that offer 
teachers an opportunity for career advancement both in terms of responsibil- 
ity and compensation, that are most frequently promoted as incentive pro- 
grams that will insure teacher quality. Advocates insist that master 
teacher plans, career ladder programs, and teacher ranking systems are 
intrinsically different from merit pay plans and are not subject to the n-f^ 
falls of merit pay. Critics, on the othtir haiv' lat a \ of 

differentiated staffing is just another merit pay scheme subject to problems 
of subjective evaluation and administration; it is not an incentive for 
quality teaching. 

The complexity of the performance-based pay issue (and 'the lack of 
common definition) is demonstrated by the examples of merit plans found la a - 
survey by the Educational Research Service (ERS) in 1977-78. The 115 merit 
pay plans reported fell into 11 different categories as shown in Table 1. 
Plans varied substantially (both within and betwe n categories) in design 
and provisions i z-x administration and evaluation. 

In addition . the ERS categories of merit pay, three additional kinds 
of differential pay are discussed in the professional literature and public 
press as merit pay: extra pay awarded 1) for teaching under diffj^cult 

* Educational Research Service. Merit pay for teachers . Arlington, Va. : 
Author, 1979. 



Table 1 

Categories of Merit Pay Plans as Reported by ERS 



Typi; oC Plan 



0 



General Board Policy/Contract 
Provisions 



Ton'onc increases for Merit 



Merit Longevity Pay 



Hnr i;':onta J 
on Merit 



cnt Based 



Haiji s tin S.il.iry Schediii e for 
M^ r I tfjrious Service 

Double increment/Honorariuni 
for Meritorious Service 

SupplemeucaJ Contract for 
Meritorious Service 

MulLipJe Track Salary Plan 
,(*.'.g., Ciareer Ladders or 
Ranks for ToQclier.s) 

Merit Pay for Conducting a . 
CurricuJrtV: Project 

Me I it Increase.=J Deteririnud by 
a Point System 

Merit Pjonus wir}i Performance 
Cri Ceria 



Example 



A broad statement such as: "additional increments 
for exceptional or meritorious performance may be 
granted upon recommendation of the administration , 
and at f.ie sole discretion of the Board of Educa- 
tion." 

"A payment of 2% for exemplary perfbrmance during 
the preceding school year [will be] based on the 
evaluation of criteria cooperatively developed by 
building principal and teacher pending guidelines 
cooperatively developed by teaching staff and 
administrators for district wide application," 

Longevity pay ^''^150 above maximum) based on profes- 
sional growth allablo to teachers after 20 years 
of service , 

Teachers advance to next track for consideration 
of service (Instead of just educiitional require- 
ments) , 

A pay range aval lab J e at each ediicatlona L ] evo I, 
Placement in the range dependent on performance. 

Teacher eligible for twice the Increment normally 
given (for experience), 

$1000 a year in a supplemental contract. 



Three tracks for i-eachers (e. 
fessional, outstanding) , 



, , probationary, pro- 



Extra pay for conducting a teacher-designed 
instructional Improvement project. 

Points used in calculating salary awarded for 
education (20%) and for petforraance (SQZ) . 

Superior ratings of specific performance criteria 
in the following categories; teaching skills, 
classroom and school environment , communication , 
Interpersonal relationships, and professional 
contributions. 



ACaceRories from ERS. Merit pay for teachers , 1979. 
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conditions (i.e., "combat pay"), 2) for teaching in subject areas where 
there is a teacher shortage, such as science and math, and 3) for meeting 
organizational goals (e.^g. , better teacher attendance or high student 
achievement) . 

The label merit pay and the failure to distinguish accurately between 

I. 

the legitimate differences iii incentive systems has fueled the controversy 
over the use of any performance-based or monetary incentive plan. Defini- 
tional issues have prevented consensus about the workability of teacher 
incentive plans and are likely to continue to cause problems in the future. 
The Arguments For and Against 

The affirmative and negative sides of the debate have stated their 
arguments in many forums over the years. "Basically, proponents of perform- 
ance-based pay view money as an incentive that encourages teachers to 
improve performance or maintain standards of excellence in teaching. They 
feel that single-salary schedules, by paying everyone the same amount, 
promote mediocrity. By rewarding teaching performance, advocates feel that 
the teaching profession will become competitive with other professions in 
the quest for competence and talent. 

Critics argue that performance-based pay is more likely to produce 
morale problems than quality teaching. They claim that the evaluation 
processes used to determine merit pay are inherently unfair because good 
teaching cannot be objectively measured. They believe that raising the"* 



*It should be noted that these arguments for and against merit pay were 
made before research on effective schools and classrooms ■ established 
criteria for judging teaching effectiveness that some might consider more 
objective. 
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salaries of all teachers, rather than just a few, is more likely to further 



educational goals than merit pay. Performance-based pay has been tried, 

j 

claim critics, and it does not work. 

Table 2 summarizes the arguments given for and against merit pay. The 
negative positions on merit pay are well developed, as the long list in 
'Table 2 demonstrates. Some of them are worth discussing in more detail. 

Money as a Motivator . A ma.jor criticism of merit pay is that money 
.does not serve as a major Incentive for good teaching. The evidence from 

i 

i the literature about pay as an incentive is inconclusive. Authors such as 
Casey (1979) argue that pay is a prime motivator for effective teaching,., 
but. the work of others would seem to question this. Lipsky and Barcharch 

I (1982) state that extrinsic factors other than pay — such as fringe bene- 

( ' ^* 

I 

fits, job security, and career opportunities may be important factors. 

V 

Lortie, in Schoolteacher (1975), reports that teachers rated extrinsic 
rewards less important than intrinsic (psychic) rewards such as "knowing 
that I have 'reached* students and they have learned." Sources of intrinsic 
satisfaction were consistently rated as much more important than extrinsic 
rewards, Sergiovanni (1967) found that teachers obtained their greatest 
satisfaction in reaching and affecting students; the second and third most 
important motivators were experiencing recognition, and feeling responsible. 

Deci's (1976) work on the relationship of extrinsic and intrinsic 
rewards suggests that extrinsic rewards (including such^ considerations as 
fear of negative teacher evaluations) can push intrinsic rewards aside., 
Once workers begin to strive for extrinsic rewards, they tend to find the/ 
work itself less motivating, and seek ways to do it more easily rather than 
better. . Unnecessary criticism becomes an extrinsic motivator, while praise 
and assistance serve to increase intrinsic motivation. Merit pay systems. 
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Table 2 

Arguments For iind Against Merit Pay 



Affirmative 



I. Monetary incentives motivate teachers to excel". 



Monetary incentives lielp attract and retain good teacher^ 



3. Monetary incentives create conditions that are similar to other professions where 
professionals are paid what they are worth. 

A. Monetary incentives keep teachers in the classroom rather than forcing them into 
adminlsttatlve positions for more pay. 

0. Merit pay programs set high educational expectations/standards. 

c. Murlt piiy plans have been successful when properly developed. 

7. The publiic is willing to support higher teaching salaries when they know salaries 
are tied to performance. 

8. The majority of the public supports mjerit pay (as demonstrated by opinion polls). 

9. Monetary incentives can be linked to career ladder concepts encouraging professional 
development . o 



12. 
13. 
U. 



Negative 

In prarrice, merit plans have failed. 

Monetary incentives create negative competition and morale problems in schools. 

'i'o.ichers are not motivated by money. 

. Kva 1 nation of performance consumes time and mcnetavy resources that could be better 
iiHK'.ti fc^lsewhere. 

Kv.-iluat ion of teacher performance 5s rubjective; ths best teachers do not get the 
extra pay. 

Monetary Incentives .stereotype t^K:<:h-- standards and do not encourage teaching 
<roattvely. 

M()ne.:ary pay is self-perpe tua tin , !.> oame teachers get the r'ewards year after year. 

Merit pay creates administrative problems because parents do not want children 
in the classes of non-merit teachers. 

Concentration on merit performance ratings may cause teachers to avoid other 
important ednra t joiia I objectives. 

The correlation between good teaching and college preparation or experience is as 
>'.reat or greater than the correlation between good teaching and merit pay. 

It j.s iTfbt pos.siblc to objectively evaluate good teaching with valid, reliable 
mea.su res, , 

(Quotas sec for merit pay are often full, creating morale problems. 
The majority of teachers do not favor merit pay. 

Incompetent teachers are better eliminated by pre-servlce scjreenlng and proper 
supervision of beginning teachers than through merit pay plans. 



15. The emphasis in a school system should be on helping all teachers to become better, 
rather than on rewarding a few teachers. 

16. Merit pay is not favored by collective bargaining units. 

17. Merit pay isolates teachers from administrators. 

18. Rating some teachers superior harms the self-concepts of other teachers arid may 
'decrease their efforts in teaching. 

19. Single salary schedules do more .to further educational goals than does merit pay. 



according to^Deci, have flaws similar to those of criticism. They replace 
the intrinsic motivators of collegiality , sense of efficacy (support by 
administrators' comments), and individually-set performance standards with 
the extrinsic forces of competition, a judgmental administration, and 
external standards. Failure to obtain extrinsic rewards, Deci found, can 
decrease motivation more than success in obtaining the same rewards will 
increase motivation. 

While the research findings on mptivation are important to the develop- 
ment of teacher incentive programs, research on other topics must also be 
taken into account. There is some evidence that intrinsic motivation is no 
longer enough to retain competent teachers. For example, Schlecty and Vance 
(1981) have shown that it is the brighter teachers who are leaving the pro- 
fession. . As intrinsic rewards become harder to come by, it may be necessary 
to try extrinsic incentives as well (Sykes , 1983) . 

Difficulties in Evaluation . The most frequently ment'ioned complaint, 
against performance-based incentive systems for teachers is an unfair eval- 
uation process. Objections center around three major issues. 

1. Criteria . What is superior teaching and how is it to be measured? 
Are there measurement instruments available that are valid and 
reliable? . .. 

2. Evaluators > Who is to do the evaluating, and how can it be insured 
that the activities in the classroom are perceived and interpreted 
accurately? 

^* Purposes > Are the evaluation results intended to improve instruc- 
tion, or to reward or punish the teachers? 

These three, issues are discussed below. . , 

The criteria . Because there is little agreement on what qualities 

constitute exemplary teaching, there is little consensus on whether or not 

superior teaching can accurately be measured. Researchers have encountered 



so many problems in evaluating teachers that some feel it is not a productive 
area of inquiry. Although research in the area of teaching effectiveness 
does suggest that some teaching behaviors (such as academic learning .time, 
direct instruction, and good classroom management) increase student achieve- 
ment, the research is not conclusive and is not widely used in teacher 
evaluation. The question of what to measure depends on who is asked. 

The question of how teaching should be measured . also leads to dis- 
agreement. Research has shown that observation techniques, eyen when used 
by trained persons who are conscientious about their task, produce incon- 
sistent results. It has been well documented that different observers have 
give the same teacher a wide range of ratings. To the teacher, observation 
frequently appears to be subjective. 

One avenue of teacher evaluation that is being used by or proposed by 
several . states (and local districts) to evaluate beginning teachers is a 
performance assessment of specific competencies through carefully con- 
structed measures, such as Georgia's Teacher Performance Assessment 
Instrument (TPAI) . The TPAI measures 14 teaching competencies related to 
classroom procedures, ititerpersonal skills, and teacher developed materials 
through observation, review of materials, and interview. Statistical 
interpretations of the data gathered with the TPAI are used to determine a 
teacher's strengths and weaknesses. Feedback from the assessment is used to 
improve teaching performance. Three states (Georgia, Oklahoma, and Florida) 
are currently using performance tests for certification, and two others 
(South Carolina and Arizona) are field-testing performance instruments this 
year. - " 
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Advocates of such performance appraisal systems feel that these 
measures offer an objective (and reliable and valid) means of judging teach- 
ing competency. They stress the level of effort and expertise that has gone 
into instrument development and the training of those who assess teachers. 
They feel that this type of performance evaluation should be used to eval- 
uate all teachers and can be used to identify tho^e who deserve rewards. 

Critics of the assessment of performance competencies argue that the 
value of such systems has not been proven and point out that creation of an 
instrument does not guarantee that the right teacher qualities are being 
measured. Such systems, maintain critics, force teachers to instruct in 
standardized ways, erasing teacher creativity. If performance-based incen- 
tive systems are to be successful, teachers and evaluators must agree on the 
qualities that comprise good teaching, and also on how such characteristics 
are best measured. 

The evaluators . Teachers are very concerned about who evaluates them. 
Obviously, evaluators should be fair and trained in evaluation methods; 
however, teachers also want evaluators who are intimately acquainted with 
classroom activities and problems. Teachers frequently complain about 
administrators or outsiders (e.g. higher education professors) who may not 
interpret accurately what they see in the classroom. Such persons, the>- 
feel, are not qualified to .,/cij.uate teaching because they are too far 
removed from the classroom. An approach that seems promising is the use of 
teams composed of administrators and teachers who are well-trained . and are 
from more than one school. In some places, the evaluators (or a percentage 
of them) are chosen by the local collective bargaining group. Some individ- 
uals maintain that peer assessment is the only kind of evaluation that will 



. be fully accepted by teachers. It has worked well in higher education and 
should be extended to public schools at the lower levels, they insist. 

The purposes . Teachers are most likely to accept .the need for eval- 
uation when it is used to help them to improve their instruction as well as 
to reward or punish them. The clinical supervision concept, in which a 
supervisor acting in a collegial manner supplies ongoing feedback on teach- 
ing behavior and provides suggestions for instructional improvement, is an 
approach to supervision and evaluation that many teachers accept. Such an 
assessment approach has been tied to the use of performance competencies in 
Oklahoma's Entry-Year Assistance Program. In this program, a committee 
observes the beginning teacher using a standardized instrument and offers 
suggestions for instructional improvement. At the end of the ye^r, the 
committee considers the teacher ' s progress and recommends either certifica- 
tion or another year in the program. A similar concept of ongoing evalua- 
tion and support is part of the Charlotte-Mecklenburg (N.C.) district's 
Career Development Program. The evaluation process used as part of ati 
incentive system must be accepted as fair by both teachers and 
administrators if it is to work. Both interests should be represented 
during the development of a teacher evaluation process. 
Counterproposals 

Critics of performance-based pay have offered counterproposals to 
improve the quality of teaching including: 1) across-the-board pay raises 
for teachers, 2) improvement in the quality of worklife for teachers, and 
3) non-monetary incentives such as public recognition. 

Many educators, backed by their teacher organizations, advocate 'sub- 
stantial pay increases (e.g., $6 ,000-$8 ,000) for all teachers. The average 
teaching salary is about $20,000 and salaries corrected for inflation have 

■« 
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not increased since 1970. Educators feel that if teaching salaries were 
equivalent to wages in comparable jobs in other professions or businesses, 
then school systems could attract and retain competent individuals. They 
maintain that the single salary schedule, now in place in most school 
districts, is the best compensation method because it does not require 
subjective judgments in its administration. Lipsky and Bacharach (1982) in 
a paper written for the National Education Association, The Single Salary 
Schedule Vs. Merit Pay , argue that a single salary schedule, although not 
without fault, does a better job than merit pay of meeting the (educational 
goals of cost-effectiveness, quality teaching, administrative efficiency, 
and hannonious teacher-administrator relations. They present several inter- 
esting points in their discussion. For example: 1) The single salary 
schedule does- reward performance (if indirectly) because teachers generally 
do become more competent with experience. 2) The single salary schedule has 
mitigated, rather than accelerated, the decline in academic achievement by 
rewarding teacher experience and educational attainment. 3) Teacher perform 
ance evaluation is so imprecise, teachers have only the vaguest idea of what 
they are being rewarded for and therefore merit pay will not reinforce 
desired behavior. A suimnary of their analysis of the advantage of the ^ 
single salary schedule is presented in Appendix A. \, 

■ What was rewarding in the past is harder to come by,, according to 
some, with current school conditions. The indiffer ence ■ that many adoles- 
cents feel toward schools and teachers and the problems of urban schools 
overshadow or erase intrinsic rewards. The time has come, claims Sykes 
(1982), for new incentives including the selective application of perform- 
ance-based pay. 
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Another counterproposal, to merit pay is the bettering of school 
conditions* Improving the quality of worklife, it is argued, will go a long 
way in keeping good teachers. The quality of worklife for teachers is often 
mentioned as a problem. Cooke, Kornbluh, and Abramis (1982) found that the 
quality of worklife was lower for teachers than for other workers. Teacher 
stress, burnout, and dissatisfaction are well publicized concerns. Dealing 
with quality of work-life problems might make teaching careers more attrac- 
tive to competent teachers. 

Also mentioned as an incentive that will make teaching careers more 
rewarding is public recognition for doing a good job. There is no lack of 
evidence to show that teachers feel their efforts are going unnoticed by 
the public. Whether or not an ongoing program of public appreciation would 
make the difference in attracting and retaining competent teachers has not 
been researched, but, it costs little, say advocates, and it is worth 
trying. 

Recognition may be more effective as an incentive especially when it 
is combined with a monetary reward. The Northside Independent School 
District of San Antonio, Texas, enthusiastically supports such an idea. 
Three states have policies for recognizing outstanding teachers, but the 
public recognition provided by them seems rather minimal — not enough to make 
a difference in the careers of very many teachers. 
Reasons for Success and Failure of Performance-Based .Pay 

There are few studies examining why performance-based plans succeed or 
fail. An ERS survey in 1979 found that merit programs were successful in 
systems where there was cooperation between teachers and administrators. 
Successful plans were flexible, allowing for change, and financially sound 
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with provisions for increments that were large enough to provide real 
incentives for outstanding teaching. They were guided by strong, dynamic 
leadership. Table 3 presents in more detail reasons for the success of 
merit plans. For example, the table considers 1) prerequisite criteria such 
as the plan's objective, input for development, and lack of quotas; 2) the 
evaluation process including standards, the evaluator, and training; and 
3) finances including size of increment and cost of plans. 

There is considerable evidence to show that merit pay plans have failed 
at different times and in different places for similar reasons, such as a 
detrimental effect on morale, difficulties in administration, and evaluation 
problems. In 1973, Rhodes listed 12 basic flaws of such compensation plans 
for a merit pay clinic sponsored by the New York State School Boards 
Association. These reasons are frequently mentioned in the literature as 
causes for failure of performance-based pay. 

• Insufficient discrimination among teachers, 

• Artificial cutoffs on the number who could receive merit 
recognition, thus sometimes arbitrarily denying recognition to 
deserving teachers • 

• Poor evaluators. 

• Mistaken concepts by board members and administrators, often 
causing severe problems. 

• Lack of clearly understood goals. 

• Lack of clear definition of the job. 

• Lack of priorities in the job. Teachers, unless they are given 
help, often become bogged down in less important^ aspects of their 
work. A good merit plan should help to direct teachers toward the 
primary goals. . ' 

• Lack of effective evaluation instruments. Many teacher evaluation 
instruments are too simple in their structure and invite a subjec- - 
tive approach which naturally breeds concern among teachers. 



Table 3 

Why Merit Pay Programs Succeed 



Prerequisite Criteria 

1. The primary objective of any merit plan must be to improve instruction. A merit 
pay plan cannot be used to penalize poor or unsatisfactory teachers or be based on 
popularity. It is most important that the administration clearly articulate this 
philosophy and that everyone affected by the plan understand it. 

2* Input for developing the plan should come from many sources, including teachers, 
administrators, the school board, and the community. The plan will not work 
effectively if it is not accepted and supported in advance by those people it 
directly affects. Past practice has shown that attempts to mandate a merit pay 
plan upon teachers, by either local or legislative action, have failed completely. 

3. An atmosphere of confidencie; respect, honesty, and trust must exist among the 
persons involved in the plan. 

^. There should be no discrepancies between administrative practices and the principle 
of merit. Administrators must give the plan high priority. 

5. . Before the plan is actually begun, thorough research is necessary to pinpoint 
problem areas that have hampered or defeated merit pay plans in other school 
systems. However, no plan can be fully adopted from another school system; it muat 
reflect the prevailing conditions unique to the local system. 

6* There should be no limit to the number of "meritorious" teachers in the school 

aysttim. Eligibility for the plan must based on recognized predetermined standards, 
not on artif ici^illy established quotas or percentages. A teacher should be allowed 
to^'receive merit pay at any time during' his or her career. 

7. The plan must be evaluated continually, so that problem areas can be identified and 
corrected and new features can be added to the program. 

8. Problems Inherent in establishing a merit pay program take time to identify, 
discuss, and resolve. Those involved in this process should recognize this fact 
and proceed slowly. 

9. Provisions should be made for continuing the plan from year-rto-year . When merit 
pay is awarded one year and not the next,. staff morale and confidence in the 
program will deteriorate. 

10. After the plan has been in operation. Its rationalie and applications should be 
carefully explained to teachers new to the school system. 

11. After the plan^has begun, the role of the board of education as policy maker is 
finished. Mapy merit plans have tailed because' of board interference with the 
operation of the plan or .second-guessing the decisions of its administrators. 

The Evaluation Process 



1 . Evaluation standards chosen to distinguish superior teachers from average teachers 
must be applied obj ectively and reflect what actually takes place in the clasaroom. 
Teachers should know the criteria that will be used in their evaluation. Teachers 
should not be rated against the performance of others. 

2. Merit rating should be carried out continuously, by a team of evaluators, rather 
than irregularly, by a single evaluator. A group approach lessens the chance for 
bias. Such a team could be composed at the building level of the principal, a 
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.sujx.r visor, and three vcLoran tcnclicr^i . Others prefer tn have trained obsorvers 
codo information on teaching performance rather than make qualitative 
judgments. 

'i. Teachers must have confidence In the impartiality and competence of the evaJuators. 

A. One rrlterion lor assessing merit, pupil achievcfment, should bti measured objec- 
tively each year by means of standardized achievement tests administered and 
correlated by the school system's guidance department, - 

5. The administrative and supervisory staff should be adequately trailed for their 
duties under the merit program. Skill in applying the rating instrument fairly and 
similarly can be gained through workshops and actual practice. The results then 
should be analyzed to determine which adjustments in the methods of applying the 
evaluation instrument need to be made. 

6. The evaluation results obtained through observation should be related in a 
statistically valid method to the established standards of qualification. 

7. Follow-up conferences with teachers after the evaluations take place are vital to 
the auccess of the program, if the real goal is to improve the qualiry of 
instruction. Teachers shoul d be encouraged to review their file with someone who 
is involved with the merit pay plan but not in making salary decisions. 

8. Enough time and adequate staffing should be provided to allow for complete merit 
evaluations. Merit rating will increase the workloads of both professional and 
support staff. 

^. Super fi)r merit evaluations should bo valid for one year and extend only Lhrnugh n 
re-evri luat.ion the next year. ■ 

10. Merit rating should not be a one-way process — administrators who participate in 
teacher evaluation also should be rated according to established standards. 
Administrative accountability calls for those doing the rating to realize that how 
well they evaluate teachers serves as a basis for their own evaluations. 

11. ^ In all cases, avenues for teacher appeal on merit ratings should be provided. 
Fi nanci ng the Plan 

1 . The basic- s.ilary uchuduLe must he sound If a merit pay program Ik to succeed. 
Salnrtos must be eonipotltlve with those being offered in neighboring school 
systems. 

^. Most school systems which have implemented merit pay plans have based teacher 
salary increases on other factors, such as academic preparation and years of 
experience, in addition to merit. 

3. Merit increments awarded to superior teachers must be large enough to provide a 
real incentive for outstanding service. 

A. School Management must realize that a good merit pay plan will not bt? a 

money-saving device but will cost more than a regular salary schedule. Resides the 
merit increments themselves, there will be additional administrative costs, put at 
an extra 18 percent of payroll by one estimate. 

5. Knough money must be provided for the plan if it is to operate as intended. 

Because a merit pay program is an extra expense, the cost-benefit aspects must be 
considered fully . 



*KKS. Meri t pay for teachers ,- 1979. 
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Inability to measure results • Most merit systems look at the way a 
teacher acts, rather than the results the teacher produces. 

• Inability to tran^^late evaluation into improved instruction - 
0 Inadequate f inancial incentives • 

• Too limited a concept of merit. If only a few teachers are to gain 
recognition or any type of salary advancement from a merit plan, 
obviously the plan will not be popular with the majority of 
t.eachers. There raust, therefore, be more elements to bring in 
more teachers if the plan is to do the job it is intended to do- 
encourage teachers to improve themselves and improve the instruc- 
tional program. 

\ - ■ \, _\ 

In 1961, the NEA Research Division surveyed school districts to 

discover why they discontinued merit pay programs! Th^ mos|: frequently 

reported reasons mentioned were unsatisfactory evaluation processes and the 

dissension caused by the plans- Results of the sur^^rey, are shown in 

Appendix. B- In an ERS 1977-1978 survey, 96 districts reported dropping 

their merit plans due to administrative problems, 92 districts due to. - 

■personnel 'problems, 43 districts due to collective bargaining, 40 because 

of ' financial: problems, and 14 for various other reasons. Each of these 

reasons for discontinuing a merit plan is further explained in Appendix C. 

The Status of Performance-Based Programs \ 

The most recent survey by ERS of school districts using merit pay was 

conducted in 1977-78- ERS surveyed all U-S- school . districts with an 

enrollment of 300 or more students; 2,848 usable replies were received. Of 

that number, 115 (4-0%) had merit pay plans, 135 (4-7%) were considering 

instituting a plan, and 183 (6.4%) had plans in the past but had discon- 

tinued them- Most of the school districts reporting the use of merit plans 

were small. The majority of them had been in existence less than five 

years. Appendices D and E show the enrollment and size of districts having 
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merit pay plans in 1977-78. At the time of the survey, 16 states, including 
Maryland, failed to repo'rt any districts with merit pay plans. (Montgomery 
County schools had one from 1959-1964.) 

Currently, there is renewed interest in merit pay and teacher incentive 
plans in at least three states, Tennessee, Florida, and California. In 
California and Florida, legislation has been passed and is waiting the 
governors' signatures and implementation. Dozens of municipalities, both 
large and small, are also designing teacher incentive programs. With the 
political spotlight on merit pay and a national debate on educational 
quality, it is likely that increasing numbers of school districts will 
consider performance-based pay during the coming year. 
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Examples of Teacher Incentive Program 

As an Increasing amount of attention Is focused on the teacher quality 
crisis, both state legislatures and local education agencies have begun to 
consider the question of incentive programs. Some have developed plans- 
which have received national attention • In the following section, three 
plans at the state level (i . e Tennessee , Florida, and California) and 
three at the local level (i.e», Los Angeles, Houston, and Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg) are described and compared* Four of these incentive plans 
(i.e., Tennessee, Florida, California, and Charlotte-Meckenburg) are 
proposals or in the development stage. Only two programs (i.e., Los 
Angeles and Houston) actually have been implemented. The six programs were 
chosen because they have unique designs or are representative of what is 
being tried in other locations. 
Tennessee 

Legislation for a Master Teacher Program has been proposed in 
Tennessee ► The plan, part of a ten-point Better Schools Program, creates 
four career stages for teachers: Apprentice, Professional, Senior, and 
Master Teacher. Each stage has a five-year license. Across-the-board 
increases of 20% for all teachers have also been suggested. The Tennessee 
plan has received wide publicity;, in part due to the active support' of the 
governor, Lamar Alexander. The proposal has bipartisan support in the . 

* For this reason, some details about them may later turn out to be 

inaccurate as proposals continue to be developed or implemented. They 
are comparable only in general terms. 
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state legislature and opinion polls show that the public favors the 
concept. The Tennessee Education Association has major objections to the 
plan and has prevented consideration of the idea in the legislature until 
next year. 

Candidates for Apprentice Teacher status .must graduate from an approved 
teacher education program and pass the National Teachers Examination. 
Apprentice Teachers serve from three to five years at this stage during 
which they are regularly observed, evaluated, and counseled by experienced 
Senior and Master Teachers. At the end of their third, fourth, or fifth 
year. Apprentices may apply for Professional Teacher status. At this time, 
they are evaluated by a team of Master Teachers from outside the district. 
The team bases their recommendation on their observations, a review of 
inservlce participation and professional development, an interview, and, in 
some cases, a. subject matter test. At the end of five years, an Apprentice 
Teacher must either become a Professional Teacher or lose certification. 

Professional Teachers receive a $1,000 state-funded pay supplement. 
They are evaluated at least every five years, by members of a State Certi- 
fication Commission. Evaluations are based on ^supervisors and principals' 
assessments, student performance, and observations by Master'Teachers. 
Professional Teachers must serve at least three years at that level before 
becoming eligible for a Senior Teacher certificate. 

Senior Teachers may have either 10-month or ll--month contracts for 
which they receive pay increases of $2,000 or $4,000, respectively. They 
assume increased responsibility. All currently employed teachers with at 
least eight years of experience may apply for the Senior Teacher level. 
Senior Teacher certificates are renewable every five years with additional 
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evaluations by the State .Commission based on a review of their professional 
experience, student performance records, and observations by Master 
Teachers. After a minimum of five years at the Senior Teacher level, a 
teacher may apply for a Master Teacher position. 

Master Teachers would have 10-, 11-., or 12-month contracts with, state- 
funded pay supplements of $3,000, $5,000, or $7,000. During the transition 
from the cur?.ent licensing system, any teacher with 12 years of experience 
may apply for a Master Teacher position. After the new plan is in effect, 
teachers need five years of experience at the Senior Teacher level before 
becoming a Master Teacher. Master Teachers have substantially increased 
responsibilities, including ihservice education, assisting apprentice 
teachers, curriculum leadership, teacher coordination, and system-wide 
supervisory and curriculum specialist activities. 

Tennessee's educational improvement plan calls .for similar career 
levels for principals and supervisors. While all new teachers would be \ 
included in the Master Teacher Program, it would be voluntary for those now 
employed. Thiey could even try the program and leave if they did not like ^ 
it. An appeal process is available for those that are turned down for 
certification at a higher level. It is estimated that 87% of currently 
employed teachers would receive' pay supplements at an annual cost of $116 
million. 

0 

Several objections have been raised during discussions of this plan, 

including : « 

© Quotas on the number of Senior and Master Teachers for which a 
district will receive state funding (25% of total teachers at 
Senior Teacher level and 10% at the Master Teacher level) 

• Inadequate preparation for the evaluation process 
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instrument now under development, for judging teacher job skills. Master 
Teacher and Associate Master Teacher awards are. mkde for a three-year 
period. 

The Florida legislation also provides for supplemental pay awards 
through local districts. Monetary awards may be given for outstanding 
attendance, to teachers in critical shortage areas (e.g., disadvantaged 
districts, or math and science), for outstanding postgraduate education 
achievement, for superior student performance, for superior performance 
appraisal,' and in high priority state policy areas. The following general 
eligibility criteria for awards are suggested: outstanding annual evalua- 
tion, one year of experience, full-time employment, regular teaching certi- 
ficate, and ten semester hours of coursework beyond the bachelor's degree. 
Awards are made on an annual basis. Local districts will devise specific 
criteria for awards and a state-level Quality Ins triict ion Inc^tlves "~CounciT 
will review and approve their proposals. State monies will fund them. 

In the state-level plan, $1 million in start-up fuiids will be available 
to the merit pay council and for system development. An additional $1 
million will be set aside for training principals. It is estimated that 
approximately $60 million will be needed .wher the plan is initially opera- 
tional in 1984-85. 

Florida's Master Teacher Plan has received conditional support from 
the state's AFT affiliate, but is opposed by the state NEA affiliate. 
California 

California's general education reform bill, now being written, provides 
for a teacher incentive plan. This bill" creates the elective opportunity 
for local school districts to participate in a Mentor Teacher Program 
starting in 1984. Up to 5% of a school district's teaching staff can be 
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designated Mentor Teachers and receive a j>ay supplement of up to $4,000. 
Teachers may receive this award for three consecutive years before being 
renominated and reevaluated. 

Mentor Teachers must: 1) be credentialed classroom teachers with 
permanent status, 2) have substantial recent classroom instructional experi 
ence, and 3) demonstrate exemplary teaching ability as indicated by such 
qualities as effective communication, subject matter knowledge, and mastery 
of a range of teaching strategies for meeting students' needs* 

Mentor Teachers are selected by local nominating and screening commit- 
tees made up of a majority of teachers and administrators. The group must 
consider the recommendations of parents, students, or community members 
when identifying Mentor Teachers and is required to observe the teaching of 
Mentor Teacher candi^dates before making its decisions. Although Mentor 
Teachers have substantial additional responsibilities in staff and curricu- 
lum development and in assisting beginning and experienced teachers, they 
are required to spend at least 60% of their time in the classroom. Mentor 
Teachers will not evaluate other teachers. The implementation cost for the 
Mentor Teacher program, targeted for the 1983-84 school year, is $7-12 
million. ^ 

It is not at all certain the Governor will sign the education reform 
bill to which the Mentor Teacher provisi on is attached because he obj ects 
to its funding provisions and does not think it goes far enough in assuring 
educational change. 
Los Angele6 

During the 1982-83 school year, the School District of Los Angeles 
Implemented a Master Teacher Program. About 700 of the district's 32,000 
teachers applied and 200 were chosen for the program. A Master Teacher is 
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defined, as a skilled educator who has demonstrated unusual talent in 
providing ins'tructional opportunities to students. Teachers apply for the 
Master Teacher position. They are evaluated by a selection committee 
comprised of a director of instruction, a principal, a parent, and a 
teacher. Candidates are observed and rated for their teaching success and 
ability to work well with students and colleagues. General evaluation 
criteria are suggested in the following areas: training and experience, 
professional growth and activity, human relation skills, experience In grade 
level or department functions, and leadership potential. 

Master Teachers are required to perform extra duties such as assisting 
other teachers in instructional improvement or leading professional develop- 
ment activities. Substitute teachers are provided for up to ten days a year 
so Master Teachers can attend to their additional riesponsibilities . A 
stipend of $1,008 is awarded. 

. Support for the program is mixed. Although the teachers have strongly 
endorsed the program when asked, and there have been no formal grievances 
filed over the program, in, some schools not one teacher has opted to parti- 
cipate. 

The program was funded during its first year with $800,000. Despite 
other financial cut-backs, the school board will continue to fund the 
program In the coming year. 
Houston 

The Houston Independent School District has operated a differential pay 
plan called the Second Mile Plan for the past four years. , This plan was 
developed to address four issues of concern to the district: improvement of 
instruction, staff stability in urban schools, teacher shortages, and teach- 
ing as a rewarding career. . ' 
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Participation is voluntary and teachers must apply to be considered. 
To be eligible, seven requirements must be fulfilled. Teachers must: 
1) hold a valid teaching certificate or permit appropriate to the teaching 
assignment, 2) be assigned to a school or instructional site, 3) be a certi 
fled teacher with a bachelor's. Master's, or doctoral degree, 4) have an 
acceptable rating on their most recent evaluation, 5)~have five or fewer 
days of absence (averaged over three years), 6) have no unexcused absences, 
and 7) be a full-time teacher, nurse , learning resources specialist , or 
part-time teacher whose only assignment is as a part-time teacher. 

There are six categories that qualify for incentive pay and teachers 
may receive incentive pay in more than one category. The categories and 
stipends are listed below. 

Category 



High Priority Location 

(Concentration of disadvantaged students) 

Critical Staff Shortage: 
Math 
Science 

Special Education 
Bilingual 

Outstanding Teacher Attendance 
(Based on 0-5 days of absence) 

Professional Growth 

(Successful completion of college courses 
or inservice in curriculum, instruction, 
or reading, or subject areas of critical 
shortage) 

Outstanding Educational Progress 

(Schools with better than average rates 
of student achievement) 

Unique Campus Assignments 

(Where student test data are not 
available) 



Stipend 
$2,000 



$2,000 
$2,500 
$700-1,000 
$2,000 

$50-500 



$150/36 hr. 
inservice 

$300-400/ • 
6 hr. course- 
work 

$800-1200 



$450-750 
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The school district reports favorable outcomes for its incentive 
program with decreased teacher shortages and absenteeism, and increased 
student achievement. During the first year, two-thirds of all teachers 
collected stipends. The number participating decreased, however, in later 
years diie to a stiffer attendance requirement. In 1981-82, 9,528 stipends 
(not individuals) were awarded at a cost of $6,852,926, and an estimated $11 
million was spent in the 1982-83 school year. 

The plan has been revised each year in response to suggestions from 
teachers and administrators. Changes include altering the means of judging , 
student achievement and calculating minimum attendance; increasing stipends; 
and adding, modifying, and dropping stipend categories.^ Teacher organiza- 
tions have gone on record as opposing the Second Mile Plan, but more than 
half of the teachers; when ask'ed in 1981, approved the continuation of the 
~plan, THWe~is~"tr6~org"a*niz^^^ 
permit collective bargaining by teachers. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg • 

The Charlotte-Mecklenburg (N.C.) School District has proposed a career 
ladder teacher incentive program called the Career Development Plan. The 
plan is based on a new tenure structure. A recently passed state bill . 
exempts the district from the state tenure law. The teacher probationary 
period has 3 levels (Probationary Teacher, Career Nominee, and Career 
Candidate) and lasts from four to >3ix years depending on how quickly the 
teacher can master required competencies. During probation, teachers have 
to complete Inservice requirements equivalent to those for a Master's 
degree. District staff development activities are designed to develop a 
variety of professional skills. Throughout the -protTationary p,eriod a 
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committee consisting of administrators and teachers continually evaluates 
the teacher. Teachers who ar^ not tenured in six years have to leave the 
system. 

Tenured teachers are eligible for Career Level I. In this position, 
teachers have "such additional responsibilities as reviewing new materials 
being considered for classroom use and evaluating probationary teachers. 
Career Level* I teachers are continuously evaluated by administrators from 
the home school and other schools in the district, and receive an "evalua- 
tion summary" every three to five years. Each time teachers pass an evalua- 
tion they win a $2,000 salary increase. The majority of the teachers are 
expected to be in this classification. 

After three years at Career Level I, teachers are eligible for Career 
Level II if they show "outstanding ability in the classroom." In this 
-classification, teachers might be asked to serve as "trouble shooters" for 
the system and may have to transfer from school to school as their skills 
are needed. They also assume additional assignments such as drafting class- 
room research projects or formulating staff development activities. Level 
II teachers have a starting salary about $2,000 higher than Level I teachers 
and can expect additional increases after successful evaluations. 

After three years at Career Level' II, teachers may apply for Career 
Level III. At this level, some teachers might work mainly as curriculum 
specialists, area coordinators, or inservice specialists with lesis time 
spent as classroom teachers. Others, if interei?ted, may continue to spend 
most of their time in the classroom. All Level III teachers must be able 
to organize and manage research projects. The salary schedule begins 
approximately $2,000 above Level II and additional awards are made after 
successful evaluations. . *' 
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Details of the evaluation process have not been worked out completely. 
At the probationary levels, teacher competencies will be heavily emphasized. 
After reaching Career Level I, teachers are expected to have needed compe- 
tencies, and thus, evaluations will look at teacher performance factors that 
are linked to the achievement of district educational ^oals. Observation 
reports as well as products of teaching performance (e.g. , tests or other 
materials, student achievement scores) will be reviewed during the evalua- 
tion process. 

The Career Development Plan proposal has broad coimnunity support and 
has been officially endorsed by the local AFT affiliate and approved, in 
concept, by the local NEA organization. The plan will require a ten percent 
school budget increase and costs may be underestimated. The plan may take 
as long as 15 years to implement. 

Summary - ■ — 



The six incentive programs described above present varied solutions to 
the issue of providing teachers with incentives. While each has unique . 
features, some comparisons can be made. Houston*s Second Mile Plan and the 
provision in the Florida Plan for local awards both provide rewards that are 
based on organizational goals^rather than directly on. teaching performance. 
Five plans (all except Houston), are teacher ranking systems which attempt to 
provide a career ladder with increased pay and responsibility. Assessment 
of teaching performance is crucial to advancement in each of the career 
ladder plans, and the criticism that evaluation plans are vwgue is appli- 
cable to each of them. Two plans are tied to regulatory reqairements : 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg *s Career Development Plan includes tenure, decisions 



At least at this point 'in their development. 
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and Tennessee's Master Teacher Program is linked to state certification. 
They all are similar in that they have been designed for large scale imple- 
mentation. 

In the past, most teacher incentive schemes have been tried in smaller 
communities. The plans reviewed here require large-scale implementation. 
Only one program, Houston's Second Mile Plan, has been in operation long 
enough to have proved its success. The strengths and weaknesses of the 
others will be apparent only after the programs have been in effect long 
enough to judge their results. Tables 4 and 5 which follow provide a means 
of compearing the plans on the dimensions of incentives, requirements, eval- 
uations, costs, strengths, and criticisms. 



Table- 'i • A CwnparlsM L^f Teacher Incentive Plans 
\S:ate) 



Descrlpclon 



Evaluation 



Cost 



£irent;ths 



Criticlsns 



Four 'Oil' it l>.'Vo.«i 

fessicrirt*. 3en»*5r 
iind Haster with 
fldvanctrert based 
on perfcmance 



I Monetary iiw.in!' 
Apprentice, reg- 
ular contr-icccd 
salary, Profei- 
sional-SlOOD 
bonus, Sfinlor' 
S2000-S4000 
bonus, Haste:- 
$3000-57000 
bonus 



stc frojT :ejcher 
proi'.raa 

I Professional: 'A 
vrs. experienct! at 
Apprentice level 
and perfonunce 
evaluation 

Junior; 3 yrs, e:;* 
perlence at Profes- 
sional level and 
perfoaance evalu- 
ation 

Hasifirj 5 yrs. at 
Senior level and 
petfoniance evalu- 
at ioxi 



• Two leveh of 
teachers (In ad- 
dition to "regular 
teacheri); /sflociJ^tc 
Ha&cer, and Haster 
Teacher vith »d- 
VAncenent based on 
education, subject 
exaa,' and per' 
fomance 

Differentiated 
resnonslbillry 

I Local awards re- 
flecting ^irp;anl- 
24tlon teals 



t Career ladder 

• ^etsry avard; 
Associate %ster- 
($3000 reccDJ- ' 
mended 1 

Haater- ($5000 
reconsended) 

I Local awards of a 
3un determined by 
school district 



• pwlcv rf clv<- 
rcpr, perfi^marcL* 
;ind sludenr a;iii'eve 
mont 

• Ry iSi^strr teacher, 
local admlnls- 
tratorfti and state 
certificdtlon 
toosiitcee 



Associate Master - 
H.A. degree, 4 yra* 
expericncfi, per- 
forrance evaluation, 
subject exan, at^ 
tendance , 

I mater; «.A. + 15 
credit >r«., 3 yrs. 
experlencii as 
AssKiate, peT. 
foraance evalua- 
.on, attertdancc 

For local awards - 
general require- 
nentfl Including 
outstandl'ig annual 
evAluatlcn, 1 yr. 
exptrleice, certi- 
flcafe, 10 hrs. 
coursfiwork 



i Performance evalu- 
ation 

f 5u;)ject cxaia 

* By .teacher, prin- 
cipal, and subject 
expert 

• Local awards - 
establish criteria 
and process locally, 
levlwed by state 
comnlsslon 



• ^1^ -11. 

est. 

f 5tate sales 
tax Increase 



f S60 mh + 

est. 
« State corp 

tax Increase 



• Slzablf pav incrt?- 
ttcntB 

« Includes teachers in 
evaluation process 

• lias dynamic leader- 
ship ftcw Governor 

I Right to appeal 



• Career Ladder 
I Sizable paylncrease? 



and performance 
criteria 

I Two kinds of awards: 
those based on per- 
fomance and those 
based on local 

organltstlonai i^oals 

and need 

• Includes teachers In 
evaluation process 

• Includes »Dwy ' 
traininft principals 
and othor cv^luators 



• }Est::hlishcs(;uo:4e 

» Vaniie tfVflluJtlw shis 

I Senior and Haster 
Teachers spend too aiicb 
tine out of claurc^a 
vlth other duties 

• No state unlversliT 
involvement in aevelcp- 
nent 

I No fottnal higher ub- 
catlon reiiulrsientR 
for advancasent 

« High cost 



< Establishes quotai 
I Vo^ue evaluation pins 



Uaea both educational • Ouldellnes for iwle- 



mentatlon not fuUy 
developed 



Program 

(C*Hf;n-:i 



t yfiotor Teacher 
classlfintlon 

• Selected .v. bcal 
dlstrlf^ '.i\'t] 



• Career ladder 

• Vonotarv ay;,rd 
of UOOO 



Oucstapdine per- 
formance and sub- 
stantial ricent 
expcritncc 



* Based rr lor^^l 
rlttrla (which 
at include obser- 
itlonl 

tpv a screenini^ and 
no-sinatinn 'ccml:^ 
tte conprlsfd af a 
r.a|uriiv of teachers 
;inl intludes aduln- 
julratnrs 



1 S7-12 Dili, 
est. 



i Ma|or decisions 
nade Iccally 

I A Piajnrltv of 
t'Mchors en fvilu- 
'iticn tear, 

I bl7.able o<iv Incrc- 
npnt 

I Easy to Qd7)lr<ister 



* Establlfihcfi quccai 

I VaRue cvaluatLcn 
criteria 

• Too fnanv -^rrlsl^.f "jwe 
lorallv— dilutes Is;*^: 

I Vnn only one aridlti:^*! 
rariier Iwcl 

♦ ''entnr To.ich^r *W3Ji 
too much Lloic ou: 
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Table 5 • A CoopflrlfioD of Ttajher :n:»nt!/e Hini 
(locil Wittlct) 



(Los ^V^|icUt> 



Incentive 



'cacher 



« DlfferlencUl 
p&Y CO further 
organlzvtlcmal 



* 3 probACionin 

probatlomry 
teacher, 
careet nmi* 
nM, cdrser can- 
didate 

i 3 career levels; 
I, II, in 

• Mvan cedent 
baaed on 
pcrfonunce 



I Career advance 
nei.t 

« Differentiated 
reeponolblllty 



I $50 - $2000 
in six catB- 
gorlta: priority 
l(x:atlon, otAff 
shortaRe areaa, 
attendance^ pro- 
fessional jirovth 
student progress 
and cws 
aasl^^ent 

I Tfachera nay 
Qualify in 
Bore than one 
category 



• Career ladder 

• Special salary 
schedule at 
each level , 
$2,000 for 
each succesBiul 
evaluaticm 

f Differlecated 
reaponsiblUty 



j ymlreatefltg 



Bvaluatlcn 



Coat 



• Ponssnenc 


p Observation arid 


t $800,000 


1 Sliaple to 


teaching 


revlev of 




adn In later 


status and 


professional 


(Indudec 




perfotvancc 


dev'.'lopflent 


Dooey ffli 


• Lou cost 


valuation 




siibBtlcutea) 






<i By selection 




i Teachers as 




caenlttee: 




evaluators 




director of 








iQRtiuctlon, 








principal, parent. 








and teacher 


■ 




* Teacher cert. 


a None 


1 $U all. 


• Ho quota ( 




rei^uired, only 






t Aailgned to a j 


In^nrecatidi 




• No additional 


site 


of requlreBr*ntB 




resources used 






In evaluation - 


« BA dfigree or + 














1 Not opposed by 


t Qooi fTVriluatloi! 






teacher organi- 








zation 


1 Absent leas than 








5 days 






1 Hntlble, changes 






Hade to aeet needs 


i Mo utiQtciised 








absence 






$ Receptive to 








teacher concerns 


a yuU-tlDe prof.t 






and Input 


or part"tijiic 








teaching assign. 






• Directly reflects 








organizational 








A^oals 








a Simple to 








administer 








1 Ras success- ^ 








fully operated 








for four years 


a ?rtb4t. nary 


.'ntlrc; 


all. : 


• Ccntlnuoui 


teacher grad- 




■ Incrf 


evaluation 


ation f:::^ cdu- 


,,, 


■:boo' 


Bti!- lies 


catlor: 7f!igraa 


JeclsU 


liUget 


'cal 




Poltttfl (ac 


vision 


f CaTeer I: ^-6 


S yrs,) 




yr, as proha- 






1 PU: ■(11 be 


tlonary teacher 


y C-:o:L'ncle5 




liup^ :entpd 


i perfonuance 


ev^iu.ited 




over aany years 


evaluation 


duria/ probation 






Career 11: 3 yr. 






» Has Involves! 


Clin, as Career 1 


iPerfonance 




all lateresC 


h performance 


thit reflects 




groups In 


evaluation 


f(oa s evaluated 




developaent 


Career III: 3 


at career levels 




a Has several 


yr. nln, as 






Career 11 and 


1 By teachers, and 




career levels 


performance eval' 


adninUtratora 






uatlon 


(Indudlng'soae 




« Supported by 




from other 




teacbcra organi- 




schools) 




zations and 








confflunlty 








a So quotas 




0 i 




$ Teachers Included 








111 evaluation 








t Variety of dif- 








ferenlated re- 








fponslbillty for 








career IfS^U 








1 Dynifllc i<>ader" 








ship 



Crltlclw 



I Quoca established 



of "nerk pay" 



vague 



• hj increveac too lov 



or e&ceptlocul 
co«p«tencfi ^. 

Soie orsrds an (ot 

low 

I No career Isdder 

I Teachers obj«t to 
avatd for student 
achlevGflent 



l>al' tloQ pl«ii 
■/n ^lijed 



prob. 'lary perlo|d 

• CoBpliv. uystea 
dlfficilt tn 
admlnUter 

ff Soie evflluators 
froB schools other 
Chan teacher's 
school 

I Coit cay be undet' 
' estimated 



Conclusions: Toward Implementing Teacher Incentive Plans 



Although it is too early to predict the long-term outcomes of new 
incentive plans, especially since many of them are still only proposals, it 
is not . too soon for educators to begin the careful consideration of how 
rewards for teachers may contribute to educational quality. The climate 
seems right for educators to thoroughly explore the possible benefits of 
such programs. Not only does the public respond favorably to the concept of 
rewards for teachers, educators now realize that without a change in the 
status quo they will not be abls to compete with other professions for 
competent personnel. They recognize they have a responsibility to take an 
active role in developing options that will address the issue of teacher 
quality- 

The new proposals for teacher incentive plans, in many cases, appear 
to be more carefu]]y prepared than proposals in the past. Some have 
responded directly to the criticisms of past programs by improving systems 
of evaluation and administration. Several of" them provide career ladders 
and significant pay increments to teachers, two features that may function 
as real incentives for teachers. The new plans offer more than the simple 
merit pay provisions that have been tried and failed in the past. 

It is clear that a decision to adopt a teacher incentive program should 
not be made casually. Educators must clearly establish the goals for such a 
program before starting one. Incentive programs offer no simple solution to 
the overall problem of teaching quality. For instance, it is unlikely that 
plans to reward teachers will also serve to attract the brighcest students 
to the teaching profession. Such individuals have never entered teaching in 
large numbers (Sykes, 1982; Roberson, Keith, & Page, 1983). Perhaps a more 



realistic goal for incentive programs is the retention of competent 
teachers. It is not known whether rewarding teachers will renlly improve 
teaching; no one has given us empirical evidence from successful programs. 
It is important to have realistic goals for incentive programs— they will 
not fix everything that is wrong with teaching quality. They must be fully 
integrated into broader plans for training, selecting, and supporting 
teachers before significant changes are likely to occur. 

Educators should not adopt wholesale programs they find elsewhere. 
They must carefully assess regional and local needs before formulating 
proposals that will work in their school systems. While teacher incentive 
plans are neither easy to implement nor a universally applicable solution to 
Che problem of teaching quality, they appear to' suggest answers that In the 
right form and right place are worth trying. 
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Appendix A 



Effects of a Single Salary Schedule and Merit Pay in 
the Achievement of Educational Goals 



Goal 



Single Salary Schedule 



Merit Pay 



Education Quality 



• indirect pay-performance 



link 



7 



• closer pay-performance 
link 



Administration of 
Pay Plan 



some evidence that 
experience and educa- 
tional y^attainment relate 
to student a ch i evemen t 



/ 



/ 



ments may serve to attract 
potential candidates to 

fidld 

/ 

/ 



/ 



b simple » understandable^-^ 
and predictable 

9 easily measured » objec- 
tive criteria used as 
basis for determination 
of salary levels 



• few potential disputes 
over implementation 
measured 



• little evidence that pay 
is 3 prime motivator of 
teachers > thus approach 
may not motivate teachers 
to perform in desired 
fashion 



• guarantee of annual incre- • 



criteria used to judge 
performance vary widely; 
many may not relate to 
performance that affects 
student achievement and 
thus plan may not moti- 
vate performance that 
leads to this end 



• complex, potentially con- 
fusing and unpredictable 

• selection of criteria 
problematic; may not be 
possible to isolate 
factors that relate to 
desired end and are 
validly and reliably 



« inexpensive to implement , 
administer 



• likelihood of many dis- 
putes over implementa- 
tion, particularly over 
rater's judgement on sub- 
jective criteria 
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• expensive to implement 

• may require additional 
personnel to administer 
evaluation system 
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Appendix A (cont'd) 



Teacher- • • 

Administration 

Relations 



nondiscriminatory 

acceptable to teachers 
and unions 

non-conf lictual 



• discriminatory, 
potentially inequitable 

• unacceptable to teachers 
and unions 

• plan fosters conflict and 
competition 



Appendix - B 

Reasons Why 30 School Systems in Cities of 30,000 or More 
in Population Discontinued Their Merit Pay Programs for Teachers 
Between 1938-39 and 1959-60* 



Reason 



Resp onding School Systems 
Number Percent 



Evaluations unsatisfactory 

Difficult to determine who deserved 
the extra pay; not enough data to 
support evaluation; no assurance 
that rating was accurate; evaluation 
subjective; inconsistency among prin- . 
cipals; no satisfactory instrument for 
evaluation; impartial rating impossible. 

Dissension created 



Plan was controversial; hubbub v;as great; 
dissatisfaction, friction, ill will, 
resentment, , or misunderstanding among 
teachers tended to create suspicion and 
dis trust . 



/ 12 



36% 



12 



36 



Ratings not based on merit 

Majority of teachers received top ratings; 
awards given on basis of seniority; rating 
was not discriminative, was passed around. 

Sense of injustice created 

Some felt it was unfair; there was sus- 
picion of discrimination; morale was low; 
charj;cs of favoritism were made. 

Opposition of teachers organizations 

Quota system restrictive 

Quotc-i system froze out opportunity for 
yoiinger teachers, was arbitrary. 

Burden on raters 

Mot sufficient supervision to give 
assuranco. of accuracy; too heavy a burden 
on limited number of people;, much record 
keeping; evnluation process cumbersome. 

Part ial financing cause of resentment 

Discontinuance r ecommended by a survey 

Poorly Inaugurated 

Wn?; Imposed without consent, of teachers. 



17 

13 

13 
10 

10 



2 



Totals add^to more than 100 ^percent because some school ' systems gave more than one response. 

This table includes only those reasons given by two or more school systems .- 

/ ' \ ' • 

SOURCE: Davis, Haz'el . My Have Merit Plant: fur Teachers' Salaries Been Abandoned? Public School 
Salaries Series. Research Report 1961-R3. Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, Research Division i March 1961, p. 17. Copyright 1961 by the National 
Education Association, Used with permission. 
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Appendix C - Reasons School Systems, Discontinued 

Their Merit Pay or Incentive Programs* 



Reason 


Example School Systems 


that Discontinued Plan's 






Number 


Percent 


Administrative 
Problems 


Difficulties in administering the plan,' 
especially in evaluating personnel and 
applying the criteria fairly 








Changes in school system leadership/ 
philosophy 


9 


3.8 




Plan too subjective 


9 


3.8 




Dropped at the request of the supervisor/ 
evaluator 


5 


2.1 




. Plan made no difference in teaching per- 
formance/did not accomplish its objectives 


5 


2.1 




Plan too complicated/poorly established 


5 . 


2.1 




* Benefits not sufficient to offset the 
problems caused by the plan 


3 


1.2 . , 




Plan lacked sufficient structure.. - 


3 


1.2 




Standards varied from school to school 
and from level to level 


2 


0.8 




TOTAL RESPONDING SYSTEMS 


96 


40.2 



*ERS. Merit pay for teachers , 1979. 
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Appendix C (cont'd) 


Reason 


Example School Systems 


that Discontinued Plans 






Number 


Percent 


Personnel 
Problems 


Disliked by teachers/ teacher unions 

Destroyed morale; caused staff 
dissension/ j ealousy 


40 

it A 

r 


16.7% 
14 7 




Concept of "merit** lost when virtually 
all personnel under the plan received 
merit increases 


9 


3.8 




Difficulties in distinguishing between 
"merit" and favoritism 


7 


2.9 




Feeling that recognition should be passed 
around so that all would benefit 


2 


0.8 




TOTAL RESPONDING SYSTEMS 


92 


38.4 


Collective 
Bargaining 


Collective bargaining in general 

Teachers negotiated the plan out of 
their contract 


22 
19 


9.2% 
8.0 




Attorneys advised the school system 
that merit pay and collective bar- 
gaining are incompatible 


2 


0.8 




TOTAL RESPONDING SYSTEMS 


43 


18.0 
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Appendix C (cont'd) 





Example School Systems 


that Discontinued Plans 






Number 


Percent. 


Financial 
Problem • 


Lack of funds/too expensive/incentives 
too low .to make the plan work 


30 


12.6% 




Single salary schedules replaced the 
merit pay plan * 


5 • 


2.1 




Plan dropped after a negotiated increase 
in the salary. schedule 


3 


1.2 




Funds for the plan were negotiated out 
of the budget by the teachers* union and 
aaacQ uo une Dase saxary 


2 


0.8 ' 




i 

TOTAL RESPONDING SYSTEMS 


40 


16.7 


Other Problems 


Merit pay illegal, according to state 
law and state auditor's office 


6 


2.5% 




State program that was discontinued 
(Florida) 


3 


1.2 




Pilot plan, state-funded, that 
was discontinued (Texas) 


3 


1.2 




Public pressure against the plans 


2 


0.8 




TOTAL RESPONDING SYSTEMS 


14 


5.9 
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Appendix D 



School Systems Reporting a Merit Pay or Incentive Plan for 
Teachers, by Enrollment Group, 1977-78* 



School Systems with a Current Plan 

% of Total 
Number Responding Systems. 



Enrollment Group 



Large 

(25,000 or more pupils) 



1.9% 



Med ium 

(10,000 to 24,999 pupils) 



3.5 



Small 

(2,500 to 9,999 pupils) 



48 



4.6 



Very Small I 
(300 to 2,499 pupils) ' , 

TOTAL RESPONDING SYSTEMS 



56 
115 



3.9 
4.0 



tERS. Merit -pay for teachers , 1979. 
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..Appendix E 



Number of Years That Merit Pay or Incentive Plans Were in Operation 
in Responding School Systems That Formerly Had Plans for Teachers* 



Responding School Systems 
Number of Years Number Percent 



1-2 




44 


31.7% 


3-4 




30 


21.6' 


5-6 




17 


12.2 


7-8 




10 


7.2 


9-10 




17 


12.2 


more 


than 10 


21 


15.1 




TOTAL RESPONDING SYSTEMS 


139 


100.0 



*ERS. Merit pay for teachers , 1979. 
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